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That other, ordinary, people should resent his
avowed opposition to conventional morality was,-
even to Shelley, less of an enigma than that
Godwin, from whom he expected support, should
turn against him. Yet he never could clearly
realise the aspect which his relations with Mary-
bore to the world, who merely saw in him a mar-
ried man who had deserted his wife and eloped
with a girl of sixteen. He thought people should
understand all he knew, and credit him with all he
did not tell them; that they should sympathise
and fraternise with him, and honour Mary the
more, not the less, for what she had done and
dared. Instead of this, the world accepted his
family's estimate of its unfortunate eldest son, and
cut him. It is no wonder that, as Peacock puts
it, " the spirit of restlessness came over him again,"
and drove him abroad once more. His first inten-
tion was to settle with Mary and their infant child
in some remote region of Scotland or Northern
England. But he was at all times delicate, and
he longed for balmy air and sunny skies. To
these motives were added Clara's wishes, and,
as she herself states, her pressing solicitations.
Byron, she knew, was going to Geneva, and she
persuaded the Shelleys to go there also, in the
hope and intention of meeting him. Shelley had
read and admired several of Byron's poems, and
the prospect of possible companionship with a